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THE POTATO ROT. 

As long as this scourge of the potato field con- 
tinues, so long it may be considered a legitimate 
theme for farmers to talk about and write about. 
This is right, for so formidable an evil should be 
investigated in every way, shape, and manner, 
thought about—talked about—wrote about, un- 
til the true cause of it is ascertained, and the 
true remedy for it established beyond doubt. At 
present the true cause of it is in doubt, and by 
consequence the remedies proposed as doubtful. 
We have from time to time presented our readers 
with views and theories on this subject, in order 
that they might be ‘‘posted up” in the matter, 
and for that reason we present the subject again 
to them at this time. At the present time five 
different theories are brought forward by differ- 
ent persons. They may be designated as, lst 
the exhausted theory ; 2d the fungus theory ; 3d 
the insect theory, 4th the Electric theory, and 
5th the mildew theory. 

Ist. The exhausted theory was brought for- 
ward or rather predicted by the celebrated Cob- 
bet, who considered that as the tuber was not 
the seed or actual reproductive organ, but only 
an offset or expansion of the root, its vitality 
has become exhausted, run out, and therefore 
the rot is an effect of mere organic debility. The 
remedy must be a return to the genuine repro- 
ductive organ, the seed, and that if this be re- 
sorted to for a series of years the energies of the 
tuber would become recuperated, the rot disap- 
pear, and we could go on again for a series of 
years as usual. 

2d. The fungus theory. This theory was 
brought forward by the late Mr. Teschemaker of 
Massachusetts, who by microscopical examina- 
tions of the diseased leaves, stalks and tubers of 
the potato, became convinced that the rot was 
the effect of the growth of fungi, whose sporuel 
or seed, invisible to the naked eye, lodged them- 
selves on, in and about the plant, and taking 
root, drew out juices and essential fluids of the 
potato, and caused its decay. His remedy was 
the free use of salt; using itas a dressing on 
the land, and immersing the potato in a solution 
of it before planting. 

3d. The insect theory was broached as a mere 
matter of guess work, until lately, when two in- 
dividuals have made it a speciality of their own, 
viz: Henderson of Buffalo, and Reed of Balti- 
more. They have both made out definite ac- 
counts of the kind of insect they consider to be 
the rogues of the mischief, given theifportraits, 
modes of attack,and directions for preventing 
their ravages. 

Henderson attributes the rot to the ravages of 
an insect called Phytocoris, which breeds by 
myriads in and onthe potato. His remedy is 
the free use of lime, applied to the cut potatoes 
before planting, and as a dressing to the land. 

Reed attributes the evil to the ravages of the 
‘‘Aphis.’”’ He has obtained a patent for his 
mode of preventing and remedying. Weare not 
particularly informed as to the details of his 
mode, but he will give it to you in full, with 
authority to use it ‘‘for value received.’’ 

4th. The electric theory. This is the theory 
advanced by our friend Dr. J. Barber, of An- 
nesquam, Mass. He considers that when pota- 
toes are planted late they arrive at a certain 
stage of growth, when the summer becomes warm 
and thunder showers are frequent, and the at- 
mosphere is close, damp, and ‘“‘muggy’’ as wé 
sometimes call it,—the vitality of the potato is 
destroyed thereby, and it rots of course as any 
other succulent plant will, whose life is suddenly 
destroyed, and it remains exposed to heat and 
moisture. His remedy is early planting so that 
the potato may mature before this stage of our 
seasons come on. 

5th. The mildew theory. This theory is near- 
ly allied to the fungus theory first named. It 
was, we believe, first advanced by our friend 
Phillip Morrill, of Glenburn, who considers it 
similar to the rust in wheat, and brought about 
by atmospheric action, aided by dews, or that 
species of dew called honey-dew. We are not 
certain what his remedy or preventive is. 

More regently we have met with a modification 
of this mildew theory which has been advanced, or 
rather a recognition of it with an additional 
opinion, viz: that it is the same mildew or dis- 
ease that attacks the grapes. 

In the last number (November,) of the Valley 
Farmer, a very able agricultural journal, pub- 
lished monthly at St. Louis, we find this theory 
advocated as follows :— 

Now, although we are not classed among the 
‘great professors,’’? and we may be deficient in 
that essential commodity, ‘‘common sense,”’ but 
to our mind, and from long repeated and close 
observation, we entertain not the shadow of a 
doubt that the disease referred to, is attributable 
alone to atmospheric and hygromatic causes, and 
that the mildew that frequently attacks our 
grape vines, is produced by the same cause, for 
we know that it makes its appearance in many 
places at the same time. In the year 1856 we 
chanced to be in a certain locality in latitude 
about 41° north. Upto the 29th day of July 
the potatoes growing in the vicinity were vigor- 
ous and perfectly healthy. On that day the 
weather changed ; the temperature we did not 
note down, but the sun shone with a peculiar 
scalding intensity, with an oppressive, confined 
condition of the atinosphere, not easy to des- 
cribe, causing an unpleasant, suppressed per- 
spiration from the human system, with a sensa- 
tion that rendered any exertion peculiarly diffi- 
cult and unpleasant. Within three days of this 
period, nearly all the potato vines growing in 
the neighborhood turned black, and on digging 

the potatoes, they were found diseased, so much 
80 that in some instances they nearly all rotted. 
In this-section the Isabella grape is extensively 
cultivated, and the day following the occurrence 
of the weather we have described, the vines of 
these grapes were discovered to be struck with 














mildew, and ina few days the leaves withered 
and died, presenting the appearance of having 
been scalded or burned. They shortly fell of, 
and in many instances prevented the ripening of 
the fruit, and the further hardening of the wood. 
In 1857, on the 30th day of July, there was a 
retrn of the scalding, oppressive weather. The 
day following, an intelligent and observing gep- 
tleman, quite extensively engaged in the culture 
of the grape, discovered a return of the blight 
upon his vines, and remarked that the farmers 
would find their potatoes diseased again. This 
prediction proved true; for in less than a week 
there was a universal complaint of the ‘potato 
rot.’” The present season, the first discovery of 
the grape vine blight appeared on the 27th of 
July, after a day of the same damp, confined, 


condition of the atmosphere, though less fatal 


than in the two previous seasons. Since that 
date there has been a return of two or three 
days, at different periods of the same weather, 
with the same effects observable on the grape 
vines. Atthe same periods the potato vines 
growing in the neighborhood were discovered to 
be diseased, with a corresponding rotting of the 
tubers. Generally, the effect of this disease 
upon the grape vine, after the loss of the leaves, 
is only to prevent the ripening of the wood and 
the fruit, but the present season, we discovered 
upon some vines that nearly simultaneously with 
the attack of mildew upon the leaves, the fruit 
presented signs of rotting ; commencing, gener- 
ally, on one side of the berry, but in some in- 
stances two spots would appear on the same 
fruit, gradually extending until covered the 
whole berry, giving it the appearance of having 
been roasted—the color gradually becoming more 
dark until nearly black, when they finally dry up 
and fall off. 

Liebig, and others in Europe, who have watch- 
ed the development of the potato rot, have inti- 
mated that the blight upon the grape vine was 
produced by the same causes that occasions the 
potato disease. 

In southern Kentucky potatoes have long been 
planted, toa very considerable extent, for the 
southern market, and for a time we were ata 
loss to account for the peculiar exemption from 
disease in that section, while on lands in other 
States lying a few degrees north of the Ohio 
river, it has often proved ruinously fatal; but 
more recent observations seem to furnish a very 
conclusive explanation for it, and one that may 
be of service to those who are not situated too 
far north to avail themselves of it. As we have 
stated, the earliest date at which the grape vine 
and the potato have been attacked by this dis- 
ease, was on the 27th day of July. At the or- 
dinary time of planting potatoes in Kentucky, 
the crop at this date is so far advanced towards 
maturity as not to be effected by the causes that 
produce the disease, while in those sections of 
country but a degree or two farther north, the 
crop is making its most vigorous growth just at 
the period when that peculiar state of the weath- 
er prevails that we have described. As all the 
early matured potatoes are free from the attacks 
of this disease, every means should be employed 
to bring the crop forward at the earliest possible 
period, and before these atmospheric changes 
take place that produce it. 

We will only add to the above the suggestion 
to use sulphur on the potato to prevent the mil- 
dew, as you do to prevent the mildew on grapes, 
and note the results. 





THE STEAM PLOW. 

We referred a short time sine to a steam plow 
which had been made at Lancaster, Pa., by a 
a man named Fawkes. This plow had a practical 
trial at the late State Fair in Illinois, and ap 
pears to have impressed the spectators very favor- 
ably. It was thought that it would, with the 
alterations and improvements which the inven- 
tor is making, prove just the thing for the broad 
and rolling prairies of the West, where there 
are but few obstructions like stones, hills or 
trees. We are told ‘‘that the huge, dark 
machine, throwing off volumes of steam and 
smoke, went over the rough ground and across 
the dead furrows with the majesty of an elephant 
and theease of a lumber wagon.”? The machine 
backed, turned, stopped, started and suddenly 
changed direction and rate of speed, to the per- 
fect satisfaction of the assembly. Of the plow- 
ing we have the following description : 

‘Soon after the hour appointed, the engine 
with the plows attached, guided and controlled 
by Fawkes trundled out on the open prairie. 
The ground was hard, ‘‘hard and harder,’’ some 
said, ‘‘than a brick.’”? They started—the plows 
would not go in; men mounted the beams; they 
started again; the furrows rolled off the mold- 
boards delightfully. By altering their position 
slightly they went all right. There seemed to 
be the elements of success in the man and his 
horse. The draft was nothing. In ground of 
the usual plowing condition it could have drawn 
twice as many plows. The six furrows were 
turned straight and deep enough, and well laid 
over.”’ 

The State of Illinois offered a premium of 
$5000 for the best steam plow, and there were 
two entries besides the Fawkes plow. The final 
trial was postponed for a few weeks, when it is 
expected that three machines will compete, and 
the result is looked for with much interest. 

[Boston Journal. 





Great Waeat Propucs. A son of Mr. Wil- 
liam Menhinnicks, of Treraven, near Wadel- 
bridge, while visiting the exhibition of 1851, no- 
ticed an unusually fine sample of wheat, and re- 
quested the favor of a few grains. He brought 
home about one hundred grains, which he that 
year, carefully dibbled in, in one square yard of 
ground. This produced, in 1852, two gallons ; 
this, in 1853, was again dibbled in, in about a 
quarter of an acre, and produced 80 gallons ; 
this produced, in 1854, 50 bushels. This ratio 
would give 50 acres (customary) in 1855, 500 
do. in 1856, 5,000 do. in 1857, and 50,900 do. in 
1858, or more than the whole of the sowing of 
the county of Cornwall in one year. The qual- 
ity of this wheat is superior to any ever grown 
in that neighborhood: The first prize at the an- 
nual Farmers’ Club has always been awarded to 
it, alf@ it is known as ‘‘The Exhibition Wheat.” 

[Cornish (England) Telegraph. 


Reported for the Maine Farmer. 
Mt. VERNON, VIENNA AND ROME. 

On Wednesday, Sept. 15th, an Exhibition of Cattle 
was held by the farmers of Mt. Vernon, Vienna and 
Rome, on the premises of Joshua Wells, in Mt. Vernon. 
The weather was very fine, and early in the morning it 
was manifest that a large number of people would be 
present. The notice of the exhibition was short, but 
650 head of cattle were on the ground, all showing that 
they were taken from good pastures, and that it is im- 
portant, not only to “‘breed well,” but to ‘feed well.” 

The morning was devoted to the examination of stock 
by the committees, after which, the “inner man” was 
refreshed at the sumptuous tables of Messrs. Nath’l and 
Joshua Wells. In the afternoon, the drawing match 
was well contested. The cattle were spirited and lively 
and under good discipline. The loads they readily drew 
exhibited great strength. 

Thursday, the 15th, was a very wet and uncomfortable 
day, and the show of horses was postponed until the 
next day. 

There was not a large number of horses and colts on 
the ground, but t present indicated that the people 
do not intend to keep any but the best,—that they cost 
less to feed, and are much more profitable to sell. We 
noticed, among them, several ‘fast trotters,” also a num- 
ber of well matched colts. 

In the afternoon, the Ladies gave an equestrian per- 
formancé, which was highly creditable to their skill in 
the management of fleet horses. The whole closed with 
a foot race. 

The Mt. Vernon Cornet Band enlivened the festivities 
during the Exhibition; and, by the way, made them- 
selves favorites with all, and especially with the lovers 








of good music. 8. Eaton. 
Vienna, Oct., 1858. 
ee a 
CLEARING ROCKY LANDS---DOES IT 
PAY P 


It is a common impression that it will not pay 

to clear rocky lands, and thus, many fi¢lds used 
as meadows are left encumbered with boulders, 
always in the way of the plow, the cultivator, 
and the scythe. A still larger class of lands are 
given up hopelessly to pasture, yielding only 
scanty herbage, and not paying the interest on 
ten dollars an acre. There are, undoubtedly, 
many lands so full of boulders and outcropping 
ledges, that they can never be cleared for culti- 
vation, economically. But there are others, in 
the vicinity of good markets, and not too full of 
boulders, that can be cleared immediately, and 
will pay a better per cent. on the capital invest- 
ed, than railroad stock, or almost any of the 
public enterprises that invite capitalists. 
A neighbor of ours has recently finished an 
undertaking of this character, and given us the 
statistics of the investment. The plot of land 
cleared up was in the rear of his farm, and con- 
sisted of six acres of rocky pasture, with a few 
trees upon it,and patches of briers and huckle- 
berry brush. The soil was a gravelly loam, of 
good quality, strewn with boulders, from two to 
ten feet or more in diameter. It fairly belonged 
to that class of lands which most men would 
pronounce hopeless. But he had energy and 
capital waiting for profitable investment, and 
was willing to be contented with small safe re- 
turns. 

The object to be accomplished with the stones 
was threefold. Ist. To fence the land; 2nd, to 
fill up some low places; and 3rd, to make a 
smooth surface. The smallest and most available 
stones were taken for the walls, which were de- 
signed to cut the plot of ground into two acre 
fields. A deep trench was dug, six feet broad, 
affording plenty of soil to fill up holes in other 
places. This was filled in with boulders and 
small stones, answering the purpose of a deep 
drain as well as the foundation of a wall. The 
wall was run up about four feet high, and used 
up an enormous quantity of stones. There were 
still boulders left, some of which were blasted 
and drawn off for walls on other parts of the 
farm, and others were sunk by digging deep 
holes at their sides. This last is a cheap method 
of disposing of a large rock. Sometimes éshree 
or four adjacent boulders were tumbled into one 
hole, and covered with soil about two feet deep. 
Only a few very large rocks were left, as a sam- 
ple of what had been. 

The amount of all the bills for labor, teaming, 
powder, &c., was about six hundred dollars. 
This gave him three two-acre lost, walled fora 
century, theroughly cultivated, and stocked 
down to grass. The land, as it stood originally, 
did not pay him the interest on ten dollars an 
acre. This season, two of the lots have been in 
grass. 

Estimated yield 12 tuns, at $15 per tun 
The other lot in Oats, 100 bushels 
Four tons of Straw sold for 


$180 
50 
40 


Total $270 
The first cost of the land was sixty dollars an 
acre, making for land and improvements, $960. 
Every one acquainted with the cost of gathering 
crops, can see that a gross product of $270 from 
six acres, must leave an interest of at least twelve 
per cent, after all expenses are paid. Or esti- 
mating the products at only half the price 
named above, we still have six per cent. interest, 
clear, which is more than a majority of the pub- 
lic stocks pay—saying nothing of the risk. 
There was never, probably, so much idle capi- 
tal waiting investment, as we have in the Eastern 
States this Fall.. We are glad to have the op- 
portunity to call the attention of capitalists to 
this very safe and profitable stock. There isa 
plenty of it, it does not run away, and it always 
makes good dividends. [Am. Agriculturist. 





Kicxise Cows. Cows sometimes move their 
feet from impatience or restlessness, and some- 
times kick for the same reason. Any invariable 
and prompt infliction of a short, quick punish- 
ment, will soon cure them. They dislike to have 
their teats jerked, and if, whenever they kick or 
step, this infliction always instantly follows, they 
will soon cease. It is of the utmost importance 
that it be always uniformly severe, not irregular, 
and never but once performed for each repetition 
of the fault. [Country Gentleman. 





KNICKERBOCKER Picks. As now is the time for 
setting down beef in families for winter use, we 
give below the receipt for the good old fashioned 
Knickerbocker pickle which we have used ever 
since we have had a family, and which we perfer 
to anything elses The following is for 100 lbs. 
of beef, 6 gallons water, 6 lbs. salt, half course 
half fine, 3 Ibs. brown sugar, 1 qt. molasses, 3 
oz. salt petre, 1 oz. pearlash. Mix and scald the 
whole together, and when cold (or even hot) 





pour into the vessel upon the beef. 





SAUSAGES. 

As cool weather is coming on, aud the flies 
are disappearing, it is time to think about mak- 
ing sausages; hence we present the following 
methods of making them, from the repertoire of 
a noted cook. 


Pork Sausaces. There are many receipes for 
the making of pork sausages. Several counties 
have their own peculiar receipes, the peculiarity 
in their sausages being the quantity and variety 
of herbs which they introduce, the prevalence 
of some particular one giving the flavor, as well 
as the peculiarity toeach. The presence of so 
many herbs is, however, not always considered 
an agreeable feature; and many palates are offend- 
ed at that which forms to others the great merit. 
The following is a very simple receipt :— 

Take of the fat of pork one pound, that of 
the loin of a large, richly fed pig, or the inward 
fat of a small one; chop it finely with half a 
pound of lean pork; add to it four or five sage 
leaves finely chopped, some lemon, thyme in a 
small quantity, and three dessert-spoonfuls of 
crumbs of bread powdered. Be careful not to 
put too much of the latter, as it tends to turn 
the sausage sour if kept. Amalgamate these 
ingredients well; dust on grated nutmeg, mace, 
and cloves in powder, and finish with black 
pepper and salt, being sure to season well, the 
meat may then be put into the skins, or may 
be put into jars covered down from the air, to 
be used for rolls, or stuffing, or any required pur- 
pose. All skin must be pared from the fat be- 
fore chopping, and every sinew removed from 
the lean pork, as well as any bone, or anything 
which may finpair the taste when eaten. 

Anorner Way. To a couple of pounds of 
lean pork, young, white and delicate, put three 
quarters of a pound of minced beef suet; the 
pork must first be chopped very fine ; add three 
dessert-spoonsfuls of bread which has been dipped 
in Port wine, dried and grated fine, work it to- 
gether with the yolks of three eggs smoothly 
beaten ; season it with pepper and salt, and dried 
sage; avery little cayenne may be introduced, 
and a very small piece of garlic ; work the whole 
well together in a mortar until it forms a paste ; 
it may then be put into wide skins, or pressed 
down into jars for future use ; it is cut into square 
pieces, dredged with flour, fried with fresh butter, 
and sent to table on a breakfast dish. 

Avyotuer Way. Chop particularly fine about 
two or three pounds of lean pork, and an equal 
quantity of fat; have ready some sage, either 
dry or green, either passed through a sieve, or 
chopped very fine; a small piece of shallot, a 
few grains of ground cloves ; season it with pep- 
per and salt ; mix a few fine bread crumbs up 
with it ; have your skins ready cleaned, then fill 
them ; or if preferred, roll into balls, and fry 
them ; you will tie them the length you wish the 
sausages to be ; prick the skins with a fork be- 
fore you fry them; you may do them in the 
oven, if it should be hot. 

Anoturr Way. Chop the pork as before; 
only add half the quantity of lean veal, a pound 
of suet chopped equally fine ; have ready a French 
roll soaked in milk but no crust ; season it well 
with pepper and salt; mix it all well together. 

Anotuer Way. Chop pork as before, and an 
equal quantity of fat, and the quantity of lean 
veal, and thesame of suet, and two or three hand- 
fuls of the bread-crumbs ; have ready a few sage 
leaves, a few of knotted marjoram, and one 
shallot; pound all well together; season with white 
pepper and salt; either put them in skins, or 
roll them, and fry them as above. 

[Germantown Telegraph. 





RANCID BUTTER. 

The Echodu Monde Savant says ; ‘‘A farmer in 
the vicinity of Brussels, having been succeedful in 
removing the bad smell and taste of some butter 
by mixing it with chloride of lime, he was en- 
couraged by this experiment, and he has restored 
to butter, the taste and odor of which were in- 
supportable, all the sweetness of fresh butter. 
The operation is extrmely simple, and practicable 
by all. It consists simply in working the but- 
ter ina sufficient quantity of water, in which 
from 25 to 30 drops of chloride of lime have been 
added to every two pounds of butter. After hav- 
ing mixed it till all its parts are in contact with 
the water it may be left in it foran hour or two, 
afterwards withdrawn and worked again in clear 
water. The chloride of lime having nothing in- 
jurious in it, can with saftey be augmented ; 
but after having varried the experiment, it was 
found that twenty-five to thirty dropsto every 
two pounds of butter were sufficient. 

Another method of restoring sweetness and 
flavor to rancid butter, said to be very effectual 
by those who have tried it, is to put it intoa 
churn with new milk and work it till the old 
salt and rancidity is removed, after which it is 
to be taken from the churn, worked and salted 
afresh. [N. E. Cultivator. 





Warerinc Snzep 1n Winter. That sheep can 
do with less water than other domestic animals, 
is well known. That they should be forced to do 
with a less quantity than they desire, or com- 
pelled to do without any, except what is acci- 
dentally supplied by melting snow or rain, no 
reasonable or merciful man can believe for one 
moment. In some experiments on South Down 
sheep, at Rothamstead, we found that in the 
summer months each sheep eat 3 lbs. of clover 
hay, and drank about 6 Ibs. of water daily. 
Thinking that they drank more than was favor- 
able for the deposition of fat, we confined them 
to a less quantity of water for one week. The 
result was that during that time they eat less 
food and Jost weight. This result satisfied us that 
sheep knew better than man, though he were 
scientific, how much water they required. 

Bat we need not quote experiments. The com- 
mon sense of every man tells him that sheep, as 
well as all other animals, should be abundantly 
suppled with good, fresh water. Cows and sheep, 
if possible, should have free access to it at all 
times. For, unlike the horse, they will not al- 
ways drink at stated times, however regularly 
observed. A well, pump and troughs would 
seem, therefore, to be necessary appendages to 
every well managed barnyard ®r sheep fold.— 
Kind reader, act on this matter, and your sheep 
and cows will bless you, if not in words, at least 
in wool, milk and profit. [Genesee Farmer. 





From the Cotton Planter and Soil of the South. 
THE FARMER’S FIRESIDE. 

How happy was the eventide, 

In the good old days now past and gono, 
As round the farmer’s fireside, 

We gathered when the day was done; 
The fire-light flickering on the wall, 

Sweet voices sounded in the hall. 





Then songs and mirth and tales went round, 
And many a shout of laughter clear, 
Rang out with joyous pealing sound, 
Which loving hearts grew warm to hear; 
Gay shadows danced upon the wall, 
Like city belle at city ball. 


The ruddy blaze of the great pine fire, 
Glanced on the good dame, happy and mild; 

Burnished the locks of the gray-haired sire, 
Painted the cheeks of the frolicking chil; 

Brightened with lustre the long broad hall; 
Cast many shadows on the wall, 


And when the merry Christmas came, 

Stockings were hung on the Christmas tree; 
And the simple gift, and the good old game, 

Made the old feel young and the young full of glee! 
The shadows lingered long on the wall, 

And light feet lingered long in the hall. 


Many Christmases came and went; 

The old folks stood on the brink of the grave; 
Their forms were withered and feeble and bent, 
And the youth grew up to manhood, brave; 
Then then shadows trembled on the wall, 
Like leaves of Autumn ere they fall. 


Those days are gone, time swiftly fled, 

And green mounds where the willows weep; 
Among the nations of the dead, ~ 

Show where those old folks calmly sleep! 
Then silence reigned within the hall, 

And darkness shadowed all the wall! 


The little ones that sported there, 
Scattered o’es earth far and wide; 

Assailed by worldly grief and care, 
Weep as they think of the old fireside! 

In dreams they sport again in the hall, 
And dance to the shadows on the wall. 








OUR CHANGING CLIMATE. 

The following beautiful passage by Washington 
Irving might almost make a March day cheerful : 

‘‘Here let us say a word in favor of those vi- 
cisitudes of our climate, which are too often made 
the subject of exclusive repining. If they an- 
noy us occasionally by changes {rom hot to cold, 
from wet to dry, they give us one of the most 
beautiful climates in the world. They give us 
the brilliant sunshine of the South of Europe, 
with the fresh verdure of the North. They float 
our summer sky with gorgeous tints of fleecy 
whiteness, and send down cooling showers to re- 
fresh the painting earth and keep it green. Our 
seasons are full of sublimity and beauty. 

Winter with us hath none of its proverbial 
gloom. It may have its howling winds and chill- 
ing frosts, and whirling snow storms ; but it has 
also its long intervals of cloudless sunshine, when 
the snow-clad earth gives redoubled brightness 
to the day, when at night the stars beam with 
intensest lustre, or the moon floods the whole 
landscape with her most limpid radiance. And 
he joyous outbreak of our Spring, bursting at 
once into leaf and blossom, redundant with vege- 
tation, and vociferous with life and the splendor 
of summer—its morning volumptuousness and 
evening glory—its airy palaces of sunlight clouds 
piled up ina deep azure sky; and its gusts of 
tempests of almost tropical grandeur, when the 
forked lightning and bellowing thunder-volley 
from the battlements of heaven shake the sultry 
atmosphere ; and the sublime melancholy of our 
Autumn, magnificent in its decay, withering 
down the pomp of a woodland country, yet re- 
flecting back from its yellow forests the golden 
serenity of the sky. Truly we may say that in 
our climate, ‘The heavens declare the glory of 
God, and the firmament showeth his handiwork. 
Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto 
night showeth knowledge. - 


Sanp Hirts. It not unfrequently | happens that 
barren knolls or sandy plains are close toa muck 
swamp. Where this is the case, you may ‘kill 
two birds with one stone.’’ In most soils there is 
a deficiency of some of the primitive earths,— 
sandy lands have an excess of silex, or, in other 
words, a deficiency of aluminous particles. By 
adding muck or clay, the constitutional texture 
is changed and improved, and the character of 
the land ameliorated, and rendered more pro- 
ductive. The addition of these earths to sandy 
lands renders them more ponderous, and con- 
sequently less liable to sift and wash,—it also 
increases their retentive power or capacit® and, 
therefore, endures with the necessary energies re- 
quisite to enable them to resist successfully the 
effect of doubt. An inch or two of sand or grav- 
el upon the swamp will do more for it than the 
same quantity of manure. Swamps too soft for 
plowing may in this way be reclaimed. These 
exchanges of soil, we are fully persuaded, will 
pay on all farms where swamp and poor lang 
abound. The yeld is, in many cases, more than 
quadrupled. [Exchange. 





Action or Sucark oN THE TEETH. M. Larez of 
France, in the course of his investigations on the 
teeth, had arrived at the following conclusions : 
First, that refined sugar, either from cane or beets 
is injourious to healthy teeth, either by immediate 
contact with these organs, or by the gas devel- 
oped owing to its stoppage in the stomach : sec- 
ond, that if a tooth is macerated in a saturated 
solution of sugar, it isso much altered in the 
chemical composition that it becomes gelatinous, 
and its enamel opaque, spongy, and easily brok- 
en; third, this modification is due, not to free 
acid, but to a tendency of sugar to combine with 
the calcareous basis of the tooth. 





Foru anp Construction or Sream Boirers. 
Prof. Fairbairn says that all boilers should be of 
cylindrical form, and where flat ends are used 
they should be composed of plates one-half 
thicker than those which form the circumference. 
The flues, if two in number, to be same thick- 
ness as the exterior shell, and the flat ends to be 
carefully stayed with gussets of triangular plates 
and angle iron, connecting them with the cir- 
cumference and the ends. The use of gussets is 
earnestly recommended as being infinitely su- 
perior to and more certain in their action. than 


stay-rods. They should be placed in lines di- a 


verging from the centre of the boiler, and made} com 
as long as the position of the flues and other 
circumstances in the construction will admit. 


NORTH SOMERSET AG. SOCIETY. 
AWARDS OF PREMIUMS. 


The following is a list of premiums awarded by the 
North Somerset Ag. Society, at their last Annual Exhi- 
bition, held at Solon, Oct. 13th and 14th, 1858: 


Oxen AND Steers. Working oxen, lst, W. B. Moore, 
$3; 2d, O. H. McFadden, 2 50; 3d, J. Craigin, 2. 

Draught oxen, lst, W. B. Moore, 3; 2d, L. Baker, 
250; 3d, W. B. Moore, 2. 

Matched oxen, Ist, L. Baker, 2 50; 2d, N. Hobart, 2; 
3d, A. W. Spaulding, 1 80. 

Town team of oxen, Ist, Solon, 8; 2d, Bingham, 6; 
3d, Moscow, 4. Do. of 2 yrs. old steers, Ist, Solon, 4; 
2d, Embden, 3. 

Steers, 3 and 2 D ys old, Ist, J. W. Moore, 2; 2d, A. 
Davis, 1 50; 34,8 . Jewett, 1. 

Yearling steers, lst, A. W. Rowell, 1; 2d, H. MeIn- 
tire, 75e; 3d, H. Hunnewell, 50c. 

Steer calves, lst, N. Dunell, 75c; 2d, D. Stevens, 2d, 
50c; 3d, E. Hathorn, 25c. 

Cows anp Heirers. Stock cow, Ist, T. F. Chase, 
$150; 2d, 8S. Goodrich, 1 25; 3d, H. Hunnewell, 1. 

Milch cows, Ist, W. W. Bosworth, 1 50; 2d, J. Gray, 
1 25; 3d, T. F. Chase, 1. 

Heifers, 3 yrs. old, lst, C. G. Thompson, 1 25. 

Heifers, 2 yrs. old, Ist, C. Baker, 1; 2d, Z. Smith, 75c; 
3d, 8S. Ayer, 50c. 

Yearling steers, Ist, C. G. Thompson, 75c; 2d, W. B 
Moore, 50c; 3d, N. Smith, 25c. 

Heifer calves, Ist, T. Smith, 50c; 2d, E. Jackman, 
40c; 3d, D. Stevens, 2d, 20c. 

Butts anp Butt Catves. Bulls, Ist, C. Baker, 
$2 50; 2d, E. Hathorn, 2; 3d, 8. 8. Burns, 1 50. 

Bull calves, Ist, T. 1. Chase, 80c; 2d, A. H. Bosworth, 
60c; 3d, J. Lowell, 40c. 

Horses anp Coxts. Studs, Ist, L. Andrews, $2. 

—— mares, Ist, E. W. Parlin, 1 25; 2a, W. M. 
E. Brown, 1; 3d, A. Parsons, 75c. 

Matched horses, Ist, R. Burns, 2; 2d, N. Dunell, 1 50. 

Work horses, Ist, J. Gray, 1; 2d, W.H. Russell, 750; 
3d, 8S. Webb, 50c. 

Colts, 3 yrs. old, Ist, R. Haley, 1; 2d, J. Atkinson, 
75e; 3d, J. 8. McIntire, 50c. 

Colts, 2 yrs. old, Ist, J. Gray, 1; 2d, D. Stevens, 2d, 
Tie; 3d, H. W. Knight, 50c. 

Yearling colts, lst, W. W. Bosworth, 80c; 2d, C. M. 
Bosworth, 60c; 3d, B. F. Atwood, 40c. 

Spring colts, Ist, J. French, Jr., 75c; 2d, A. Parsons, 
50c; 3d, J. French, Jr., 300, 


Sueer ano Lames. Bucks, Ist, J. Craigin, $1; 2d, 
N. Durrell, 75e. 

Six ewe sheep, Ist, J. Craigin, 150; 2d, E. Jackman, 1. 

Six lambs, Ist, N. Dunell, 1; 2d, J. Craigin, 75c. 

Swine. Boar, Ist, H. W. Chaney, 75c. 

Burrer Ayp Curest. Fall butter, Ist, Mrs. S. Burke, 
1; 2d, Mrs. A. H. Bosworth, 75c. 

Packed butter, lst, Mrs. B. F. Leadbetter, 1; 2d, Mrs. 
E. Jackman, 75c. 

Cheese, lst, Mrs. C. Grant, 80c; 2d, Mrs. B. F. Lead- 
better, 60c. 

Ac. IMPLEMENTS. 





Cart wheels, wooden hubs, Ist J., 
P. Buswell, $1. Same, ffon hubs, Ist, H. Whipple, 1. 

Hovsenotp Manvractures. Diaper, Ist, Mrs. 8. 
Burke, 50c; 2d, Mrs. J. Craigin, 35c. White wailed 
cloth, Mrs. L. Pierce, 50c; 5 yds carpeting, same, 75c. 
Cotton and wool cloth, Ist, Mrs. A. Holway, 40c; 2d, 
Mrs. T. Smith, 30c. Table cloth, Mrs. N. Dunell, 17e. 
Hearth rug, Mrs. A. Dinsmore, 40c; same, Mrs. E. G. 
Savage, 30c. Quilt, Mrs. A. Densmore, 1; same, Mrs. 
J. Gray, 75c. Yarn, Mrs. J. Williams, 40c; same, Mrs. 
J. W. Mosier, 30c. Pair cotton and wool blankets, Mrs. 
E. Savage, 60c; same, Mrs. J. W. Mosier, 40c. Bed 
spread, Mrs. E. Savage, 75c. Crochet bed spread, Mrs. 
Harris, 60c. 

Gray, &c., AND Fruit. Seed corn, Ist, E. Paul, 75c; 
2d, N. Thompson, 50c; 3d, C. Baker, 25c. 

Squash, Ist, W. K. Paul, 25. 

Cabbages, Ist, H. Hilton, 40c. 

Winter apples, Ist, N. Smith, 40c; Qd, J. Whipple, 
30c; 3d, W. M. Drury, 20c. 

Fall apples, Ist, W. M. Drury, 400; 2d, N. Smith, 
30c; 3d, J. Craigin, 20c. 

Basket damsons, A. H. Bosworth, 50c. 

Basket grapes, J. Whipple, 40c. 

Solon, Sept. 1858. W. M. E. Brows, Sec’y. 





NORTH PENOBSCOT AG. SOCIETY. 
AWARDS OF PREMIUMS. 


At the Annual Exhibition of the North Penobscot 
Ag. Society, held at Lee Village, Oct. I3th and lth, 
an account of which we have heretofore given, the fol. 
lowing premiums were awarded: 


Oxey anp Srees. Town teams, Ist, I. Whitter, Lee, 
$4; 2d, L. W. Drake, Springfield, 3. 

Draft oxen, Ist, J. Fifield, Lee, 3; 2d, F. H. Budge, 
Springfield, 2. Same, not over 6 ft. in girth, Ist, H. 
Crocker, Lee, 250; 2d, E. L. Tuck, Lee, 1 50. 

Farm oxen, Ist, A. W. Ames, Lee, 3. 

Steers, 3 yrs. old, lst, J. C. Hanscom, Springfield, 2; 
2d, F. Harding, Lee, 1 50. 

Steors, 2 yrs. old, Ist, T. H. Chase, Lincoln, 1 50; 2d, 
B. Whitten, Lee, 1. 

Yearling steers, lst, S. Hall, Lincoln, 1 50. 

Butts. Grade Durham bulls, lst, J. Coffin, Jr., 
Springfield, 3. 

Grade Devonshire bull, Ist, P. M. Clark, Springfield, 3. 

Bull calf, lst, W. C. Hammatt, Hartland, 1. 


Cows AND Hetrers. Stock cows, Ist, B. Whittier, 
Lee, $2; 2d, J. W. Hall, Lee, 1. 
ratte cows, Ist, J. M. True, Lee, 2; 2d, J. Harding, 

e . 
Heifers, 3 yrs. old, Ist, D. Barnes, 1; 2d, same, 50c. 

Heifers, 2 yrs. old, lst, G. Haskell, Lee, 1; 2d, E. L. 
Tuck, Lee, 50c. 

Yearling heifers, lst, S. Hall, Lincoln, 750; 2d, J. 
Burke, Lee, 50c. 

Heifer calf, lst, B. Whittier, Lee, 50c. 

Sueer. Buck, Ist, J. Burke, Lee, $2. 

Sheep, Ist, E. Bradford, Lee, 2; 2d, J. Burke, Lee, 50c. 

Horses. Stock | Ist, D. W. Lindsey, Carroll, 
2; 2d, J. R. Hale, Lee, 1. 

"Breeding mare, lst, F. A, Reed, Springfield, 1 75; 2d, 
B. Tobin, Lee, 1. 

Colts, 3 yrs. old, Ist, H.S. Wing, Lee, 1; 2d, G. Chad- 
born, Lee, 75e. 

Colts, 2 yrs. old, Ist, B. W. Blanchard, Lee, 1; 2d, 
J.G. Ames, Lee, 75¢. 

Yearling colts, Ist, D. Trueworthy, 1; 2d, P. Phil- 
brook, 50c. 

Foal, Ist, F. A. Reed, 75c; 2d, W. P. Hersey, 50c. 

Carriage horse, Ist, J. C. Emerson, 1; 2d, A. Smith, 
grat., 75c. : 

Corn. Trace corn, Ist, W. R. Hersey, 50c; 2d, G. 
Chadbourne, 25c. 

Manvractures. Ox yoke, W. E. G. Whitten, 1. 

Cheese press, same, 1. 

Butter“anp Cueese. June butter, Ist, Mrs. J. W. 
Hall, Lee, $2; 2d, Mrs. B. Bradford, Lee, 1 50. 

September butter, Ist, Mrs. J. W. Hall, 2; 2d, Mra, 
B. Bradford, 1 50; 3d, Mrs. J. Thurlow, 1. 

Cheese, Ist, Mrs. C. Brow, Carrolin, 2; 2d, Mrs. E. 
Brown, Carroll, 1. 

Fruit AND VEGETABLES. 
mond, 1; 2d, J. Treat, 50c. 

Fall apples, lst, W. A, Ludden, 1; 2d, P. M. Clark, 
50c. Half-bushel apples, J. Treat, Ist, 5c. 

Plums, lst, B. Whitten, 1. 

Tomatoes, ‘ist, W. R. Hersey, 25c. 

Beets, lst, J. S. Patten, 50c; squashes, same, Ist, 25c. 

Pears, G. S. Bean, grat., 25c. 

Ground cherries, Mrs. J. 8. Patten, 25c. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Winter apples, J. Ham- 


Specimen penmanship, J. F. Bean, 
grat., 50c. Sleigh robe, E. Brown, grat., 50c. Wolf 
Robe, I. A. Hodgkins, grat., 75¢; otter skins, spme, 
grat., 25c. Flour wedi lst, Misses Sarah and Frances 
Morrill, (aged 10 and 12 yrs.), 50c; 2d, Mrs. B. Brad- 
ford, 25c. Brown bread, Ist, Miss Lizzie Clapp, 50c; 
2d, Mrs. T. C. Burleigh, 250. Box honey, Mrs. F. A. 
Reed, grat., 25c. Maple sugar, Mrs. S. C. Clark, 7 
Counterpane, Ist, Mies M. W. Haskell, 1; 2d, Mrs. G 
8. Bean, 50c. Quilt, (containing 1422 pieces,) Ist, Mrs. 
J. F. Nate, 1; 2d, Springfield Union Sewing Circle, 50c. 
Web of diaper, Mrs. J. Baldwin, grat., 50c. Piece of 
fringe, Miss Marietta Hersey, grat., 25c. Quilt, Mrs. 
M. T. we grat., 25c. Plain needle work, Ist, Mrs. 
J. 8. Patten, 1; 2d, Mrs. A. R. Huston, 75c; 3d, Miss 
N.C. Lindsey, 50c. Rug, Ist, Mrs. E. Bradford, 1; 2d, 
same, 75c; Miss Gertrude Burke and Miss Annette Fi- 
field, each grat., 25c. Woolep yarn, Ist, Miss M. H. 
Brown, 50c; Miss Lucy A. Brown, grat., 25c. Worsted 
yarn, Ist, Mrs. J. “Heath, 50c. Fulled ‘cloth, Ist, Mrs. 
Cc. Brown, 1; 2d, Mrs. T. i. Chase, 75c. Flannel, Ist, 
Miss. M. H. "Brown, 1; 2d, Mrs. Fgll. Reed, 75c. Mix’d 
flannel, Mrs. E. Bradford, grat., 25c. Drawers, Mrs. E. 
Brown, Ist, 75c; 2d, Mrs. J. D. Webber, 50c. Mittens, 
lst, Mrs. A. Smith, 25c. Stockings, lst, Mrs. E. Brown, 
50c. Rag carpet, Ist, Mrs. J. Heath, 1; 2d, Mrs. A. 
W. Ames, 75c. Cotton embroidery, Ist, Miss M. E. 
Leuzader, 1; 2d, Miss Helen Chesley, 75c; 3d, Miss De- 
lia Hersey, 50c. Silk embroidery, Ist, Mrs. E. E. Ger- 
rish, 1; 2d, Miss L. @. P. Stevens, 75c. Worsted em- 
broidery, igt, Mrs. A. M. True, 1; 2d, Miss L. G. P. 
Stevens, 75c. Kid slippers, Mrs. 8. B. Lovejoy, grat-, 
25e. Worsted flowers, Miss H. Chesley, grat. 250. Cray- 
on, lst, Miss M. W. Haskell, 1; 2d, Miss M. Woodman, 
. Penciling, Ist, Miss M. W. "Haskell, 500. Bon- 
net, Mrs. C. A. Cushman, , T5e; Miss Susan Hans- 
50c. Kid slippers, "Mrs. A. M. = grat., 





25e. Sai baquet, Mrs. 8. B. Lovejoy, grat 250. La- 
tie nkeld, Oct. 1958. Oe oa ame, Se'y 


SEVEN REASONS FOR HAVING A SMALL 
HOUSE. 
It is often remarked by strangers that Penn- 
sylvanians build large barns to the discredit of 
their small houses, much of which is true, but 
I apprehend that it is not the want of size in 
their houses, so much as the want of comfort 
and conveniences that should be animadverted 
upon. We confess toa liking for small houses 
and small women. Touching the former, we 
will here give seven good, and as we think, 
sufficient reasons for our preference. In the 
first place, they imply small, cozy rooms. Not 
cramped, but mensurable. So small that the 


|light and heat are reflected and radiated from 


all parts. Family comfort cannot. thrive ina 
hall or a field. I imagine that the boy who did 
not feel sufficiently acquainted with his father 
to ask him for a new cap, lived in ‘‘a palatial 
residence.’”’ I doubt not, for the same reason, 
people living among mountains are more soci- 
able than those who live on plains. Affection, 
like a smile, dies unless it is reflected. Sec- 
ondly, We like small houses because they look 
paid for, and a small house paid for holds more 
happiness and real friends than a large one 
unpaid. Anything unpaid is uncomfortable. 
To an honcst man debts are demons, and an 
indebted house a haunted house full of creep- 
ing horrors and disquietudes as that described 
by Hood. Thirdly, We like small houses be- 
cause they look sympathizing. They are like 
people not overdressed, more ready to make 
acquaintance. A big house is like a big man— 
unaccostable. Stately porticos and lordly halls 
are like the titles D. D., LL. D., &c.—imposing, 
distant, and inclined to be repellant. In the 
fourth place, we like a small house because it 
excites no envy. It matters not how elegantly 
it is furnished, how tastefully surrounded and 
adorned by shrubbery and flowers, its observers 
are its admirers and friends. It does not fall 
under the ‘evil eye,” and no man who has a 
soul would wish even his house—his home—the 
abode of his wife and children, to be an object 
of envy. Every body can say, and is encouraged 
to say, “I can build such a house,’’— which 
words are equivalent to a blessing. Fifthly, We 
like a small house because it must always remain 
the people’s house. The industrious mechanic 
can earn such a house. The diligent laborer can 
own, by patient indusrty, sucha house. The 
widow can live in such a house, and what a 
rich, rational comfort it is to live in such accom- 
modations as of necessity must be the dwelling- 
places of nine-tenths of the race. Sizthly, We 
like small houses, because in such most of us be- 
gin life. Itis with small houses that the affec- 
tions of young couples, the first cares and joys of 
married life, are mostly associated. Most of us 
begin ‘in a small way.’’ In the last place, 
we prefer the small house, because it is not so 
far removed from our last narrow home. Only 
a few steps down and our weary feet are there, 
but from the large palace to the narrow grave 
the change is too abrupt. I've grown sober over 
these orders of architecture, and will stop. 
[Farmer Boy in Ohio Farmer. 





Suoxs ror Wovunps. A correspondent of the 
Country Gentleman mentions the case of a horse, 
which was just ready to die ofan old and festered 
wound. Fortunately, he adds, at this stage of 
the case, an old Pennsylvania teamster came to 
our relief and recommended smoking with old 
shoes. A smoke was made of old shoes, soles and 
all cut in pieces, in a hog tough, and placed un- 
der the swollen parts. In a few hours the swell- 
ing wholly subsided, and the sore commenced 
discharging matter—the horse was saved. 

Some years after this I heard two persons talk- 
ing about a horse which had been gorged in the 
abdomen. In this case everything had been tried 
in vain. The poor creature must die. At my 
suggestion he was smoked, and when I next heard 
from him the old horse was well. So much for 
old wounds. 

In the same year I cut my foot with an axe. 
The lady of the house, seizing the foot while it 
was yet bleeding freely, held it over a pan con- 
taining smoking tag-locks. In a few minutes the 
bleeding stopped, and the smoke was removed, 
and a bandage applied to protect it from acci- 
dental blows. The wound never maturated, and 
consequently never pained me. Ihave seen this 
remedy tried in many similar cases, and always 
with the same result.. Let the reader bear in 
mind that no liniment or salve, drawing or heal- 
ing should be applied. You have merely to 


rest. 

I suppose the smoke of burning wood would 
produce the same results, but it would not be so 
manageable. There isa principal in the smoke 
of wood, which, when applied to the flesh coa- 
gulates the albumen, thus rendering it unsus- 
ceptible of putrefaction. The same principal 
stops bleeding by coagulating the blood. It pro- 
motes healing, and may be applied with decided 
benefit to almostall ulcers, wounds and cutaneous 
diseases. See Turner's Chemistry, by Liebig and 
Gregory, p. 1242. 

For chapped hands and lips, molasses is the 
best remedy ever used. If my cows have sore 
teats, or an ox chafes off the outer skin so as to 
occasion the blood to start, I apply molasses. 

(Country Gentlemen. 


A Stycutar Puenomenon. In the recent ad- 
dress of Hon. T. L. Clingman before the North 
Carolina State Fair, he mentions in connexion 
with the manufacture of wine, and the difficulty 
on the Atlantic slope of the United States of pre- 
venting its acetous fefmentation, a remarkable 
fact concerning a locality of a western part of 
that State. In a district of a few miles in extent 
on the Tryon mountain, neither dew nor frost is 
ever known. The same district is remarkable 
for the variety and excellence of its native grapes, 
and they are often found in fine condition in the 
open air in December. The dryness of the at- 
mosphere in the locality mentioned, and its 
equability of temperature, are most remarkable, 
and we should like to know more concerning it. 








Rusty Oat Srraw. Rusty oat straw proves - 
bad feed for horses. Several have died from eat- 
ing it. 





One advantage of truth over falsehood is, 
that the former suits a short memory 





smoke the wound well, and nature will do the’ 





